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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS 





THE U. & CONSTITUTION ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH PELB. 


ty" «Yes! it cannot be den‘ed—the slaveholiling 
lords of the South prescribed, as a conditiqn of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 
secure ths perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of prererving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of populgr representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make th» PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PEHPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Joux Quixcy ADAMS, 
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vefuge of Oppression. 


carps FROM THE SHAM PATRIOT 
w AND BETRAYER OF LIBERTY. 


Yooting’ held ia Staunton, (Va.) 
November, letters were read from 
to freedom, Senators Cass, 


We ste r. Below is Mr. W’s letter :— 
xeton, D. C., Nov. 23, 1850. 
even: On my arrival in this city last even- 
sure to receive your communica- 
7 tant. It is are ‘Teshing, an encour- 
iotic letter. You speak the senti- 
sme the people of the great and 
wealth of Virginia. You speak as 
leton, Jeflerson, Marshall and Madi- 
ik. were they yetamong us, You 
Irion of these States; and what idea 
" lively emotion in the minds of the 
of pr sent prosperity, past renown, 
“Gladly would [ be with’ you, 


Wasi 


yroposed occasion, and, asone of | 


llowcitizens, assure you of 
1 inthe opinions which 
iy unchangeable purpose to co- 
ther good men in upholding 
the States and the constitution of the 
How happy should I be to present my- 


Viprinia, west of the Blue Ridge, and there | 


faith with the men of Augusta 

Bath, Alleghany, and Pocahontas, 

Pendleton, and Rockingham, that while 

nsof our wise and patriotic sires 

t want supporters; and that, so far as may 

» civilized world shall never be 

ng sucha prodigy as the volun- 

tof this glorious republic! No, 

never. If it shall come to that, 

nis preferable to such a sight. It 

jie while the honor of the country is un- 

the flag of the Union still flying over 

than to live till we behold that honor gone 

| that flag prostrate inthe dust. Gentle- 

y, because I feel warmly, and be- 

Ik hearts are as warm as 
vn in support of the country and Union. 

y from the North, where I have mixed 


k warm 


v | sveak to those 


with men of all classes and all parties; | 
| assure you, gentlemen, that through the mas- 
ie Northern people, the general feeling and 
s for the Union and its preservation. | 
re, it is true, men to be found—some of per- | 
irposes, and some of bewildered imagination 
ii 


t to suppose that some possible but unde- 

arise froma dissolution of the 

ii these United States together; but be 

1¢ number of these men is small ; the emi- 

‘all parties rebuke them; and while 

s a general purpose to maintain the 

that purpose embraces, as its just and 

eans, a firm resolution of supporting the 

! all the States precisely as they stand guar- 

} ired by the constitution. And you 

nd upon it, that every provision in that in- 

vor of the rights of Virginia, and the 

rn States, and every constitutional act 

to uphold and enforce those 

e upheld and maintained not only by the 

e law, butalso by the prevailing influ- 

ic opinion, Accidents may occur to 

the execution of a law in a particular instance ; 

1 men may, it is possible, sometimes enable 

claims of justice, and the rights 

n constitutional compact; but, on 

nthe end, the law will be executed 

1; the South will see that there are princi- 

notism, good sense and honesty, in the 

nds of the North; and that, among the 

ss of intelligent citizens in that quarter, the 

‘i disposition to ask for justice is not stronger 
€ disposition to grant it to others. 

emen, we are brethren; we are descendants 

* who labored together with intense anxiety 

®establishnent of the present federal consti- 

vet ne ask you, gentlemen, to teach your 

¢ men into whose hands the power of the coun- 

n fail, to go back to the close of the re- 

"y War, to contemplate the feebleness and 

mpeteney of the confederation of States then 

‘s) And to trace the steps by which the intelli- 

‘ne patriotisin of the great men of that day 

“ountty to the adoption of the existing con- 

oo A ‘ch them to study the proceedings, votes 

wns OF committees in the old Congress; es- 

bes be wt their attention to the leading par- 

i.) wt Assembly of Virginia from 1783 on- 


1} good would 


passed 


whole, and 


weet their minds to the Convention at An- 
0 1786; and by the contemplation and study 
and these efforts, let them see what a 
y thing it Was to establish the government un- 
-. We have now lived so prosperously and so 
x ‘or sixty yeats. But, pardon me; I must 
7 wo ee or make a speech. Virginia! 
ee Virginia stand by your country; stand 
Gor, ot Your fathers; stand by the Union of 
es arid may Almighty God prosper all our 
, cause of liberty, and in the cause of 
government which renders this people 
‘e upon which the sun ever shone! 

4, yours, trulyand faithfully, 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 
inney, Wm. Frakier, Benj. Craw- 
wots, and L. Wandell, esqs., com- 


se events 
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t wr 
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MANCHESTER, N. H UNION MEET- 
kane ING, 


letters ‘ 
tters received of the arrangements for 


5, seat Union Meeting at Nanch 
great Un ng at } ester, was the 
$'tom Daniel W ebster, 





Me Besse Bostos, Nov. 16, 1850. 
4 S® Sin,—Whe 


wien of as n I rectived yesterday the 
Manchester me. mittee to atend the meeting at 
tely Joc ? &Xpectation was, that I should im- 
: and I contented myself, 
i f pie The weather hav- 
Or a ew days _ have time 
3 er tial acknowledgment of cainaoeee 
my pee more distinctly as wel! the 
Ween a uld afford me tcattend the meeting 
rened. 4 ‘Chine he a Convention is to be con- 
ty, holden seh eeting, without distinction of 
Ses, can hard] the largest twn or city in the 
“qenceg, Ti y fail to be attetded with good con- 
mition and — evidently, abroad, a spirit of 
cag wenn ®clence to the laws which good 
to be found - and to check f they can. en 
Cet, ang recommend thee as thir own rule of con- 
Smead me rup ‘ 
ee to neat te laws ;’ tha pre 
te : 80 consistently ean one wa es = as whey 
lop bathing see sup ot ka nl wale 
i > their oa ; 
malt cong te =e hey hold any pu 
* b e - ? 
the he not, by foreble resistance 
gers and pnalties. This is, 





vertainly, quite @ new strain of patriotism. We 
vave aever before this day known such sentiments to 

e circulated, commended and acted upon by any 

vno professed love for their country or respect for 

is institutions. A still more extravagant notion is 
cometimes advanced, which is, that individuals may 
udge of their rights and duties, under the Constitu- 
ion and the laws, by some rule which, according to 
|their ideas, is above both the Constitution and the 
| laws, 
4 You and I, sir, and our fellow-citizens of New 
| dampshire, have not so read the books of authority, 
“ither religious or civil. We do not so understand 
ither the institutions of Christianity or the institu- 
ions of government. And we may well value more 
nd more highly the government which is over us, 
when we see that the weapons aimed against its 
preservation are also, for the most part, equally di- 
rected against those great fundamental, moral and 
political truths upon which all good government, and 
| the peace of society, at all times, must essentially 
rest. 

I have the fullest belief, sir, that in the State of 
| New Hampshire, this disorganizing spirit will meet 
| such a rebuke as shall put it to flight. The repre- 
| sentation of the State in Congress generally support- 
od the peace measures of the last session, and by 
these measures [ doubt not the State will stand. It 
is time that discord and animosity should cease. It 
| is time that a better understanding and more friend- 
ly sentiments were revived between the North and 
the South. And I am sure that all wise and good 
nen will see the propriety of forbearing from renew- 
ing agitation, by attempts to repeal the late measures, 
w any of them. Ido not see that they contain un- 
| constitutional or alarming principles, or that they for- 
bode the infliction of wrong or injury. When real 
ind actual evil arises, if it shall arise, the laws ought’ 
to be amended or repealed; but-in the absence of 
imminent danger I see no reason at present for re- 
newed controversy or contention. 

My dear sir, the Union will be preserved, and the 
laws will be obeyed and executed. Let us take cour- 
age, and that sort of courage which prompts men to 
a resolute discharge of their duties. We will save 
the Union for our own sake, for the sake of the coun- 
try, for the honor of free governments, and even for 
the benefit of those who seem ready, with ruthless 
hands, to tear it assunder. I am, my dear sir, 

With true regard, 
Your friend and obed’t servant, 
B. F. Ayer, Esq. DANIEL WEBSTER. 


—_—_ 














|was read at a ‘Union Meeting’ recently held in 
Philadelphia :— 
Boston, Thursday, Nov. 14, 1850. 

Gent iemen: | have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the Lith of this month, 
inviting me, on behalf the friends of the Constitution 
and the Union, without distinction of party, resident 
in the City and County of Philadelphia, to attend a 
public meeting in that city on the 21st inst. 
| I most sincerely wish that it was in my power to 
jattend that meeting. That great central city is not 
|only full of the friends of the Constitution, but full 
| also of recollections connected with its adoption and 
other great events in our history. In Philadelphia 
| the first Revolutionary Congress assembled ; in Phil- | 


adelphia, the Declaration of Independence was made ; | 


im Philadelphia the Constitution was framed, and re- 
| ceived the signatures of Washington and his associ- 
ates. And now, when there is a spirit abroad, evi- 


dently laboring to effect the separation of the| dom with feelings of unabated interest. 


(> The following letter from Daniel Webster | 


GREAT DEMONSTRATION. 

Free Speech Vindicated—Tyranny Rebuked—Voice 
of the People—Reception of Geo rge Thompson. 
Saturday evening witnessed in our city one of the 

noblest manifestations of the will of the people, in 

favor of free thought and free speech, that was ever 
made in this country. It was proved that the Heart 
of the Commonwealth is still in the right place, and 
that a!l its pulsations are true, as ever, to the great 
principles of eternal justice and impartial liberty.— 

The citizens of Worcester, seeing that the right of 

Free Speech had been struck down in Faneuil Hall, 

and trampled under foot by the minions of the slave 

powerin the presence of the city authorities of Bos- 
ton, and by their connivance and consent, deter- 
mined at once, that so fur as it could be done by 
them, that secred right should be vindicated and up- 
held, and that the spirit of violence which had bro- 
ken loose, should be rebuked. An invitation was, 
therefore, promptly extended to GEORGE THOMP- 

SON, in whose person this great right had been vio- 

lated to visit Worcester, and to address the citizens 

in the City Hall. This invitation was signed by the 

Mayorand most of the officers of the City Govern- 

ment, and was duly accepted, and the time designa- 

ted for Saturday evening. 

Our City Hail, as is well known, is one of the larg- 
est in New England—probably the largest out of 
| Boston. The meeting was tixed fdr 7 1-2 o’clock, 
|and at 6 1-2 every seat in the vast hall and galleries 
| was filled, and for more than an hour longer the peo- 

ple came in throngs, and were compelled to leave, 
| because they could not gain admittance. Not only 
| Were the seats all filled, but the aisles and stairs were 
densely crowded with anxious listeners. Not less 
than three thousand persons, it is believed, were 
| present, and, had the hall been twice its size, it would 
| have been well filled. 

Our worthy and popular Mayor, HENRY CHA- 
PIN, Esq., presided over the meeting. On being 
called to the chair, he made the following AD- 
DRESS :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen : 


We assemble to-night to welcome to our midst 
one whose fame is limited to no one country, and 
whose sympathies are narrowed by no feelings of 
nationality. 

It seems but yesterday when, some fifteen years 
ago, ina neighboring city, a stranger from the old 
world poured out, for three successive evenings, a 
torrent of mingled eloquence and argument, and 
taught to some of us the first rudiments of anti-sla- 
very, with a dignity and power never to be forgotten. 
With singular unanimity we played the truant to our 
College duties, to learn from the Jips of the trae-heart- 
ed Briton, the doctrine of that higher law which makes 
the tyrant tremble, and which is now moving the 
masses of our people, and readily did wejoin in the 
unanimous declaration of the vast assembly— Re- 
solved, That the spirit with which Geoage Thomp- 
json discusses the question of American slavery, 
| commends him to the favorable regard of the Amer- 
ican people.’ 

But pure as was the spirit which actuated him, it 
saved him not from persecution, and a few months 
afterwards he wes driven from our shores by a spirit 
jas malignant, as relentless, and as unforgiving as 
that which actuated the silversmiths of the days of 
the Apostles, when ‘they shouted for the space of 
| three hours, “Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” and 
the wholecity was in confusion.’ 











we have watched the course of the Orator of Free- 
We have 


Union, and the subversion of the Constitution, Phil-| seen him traversing the realm of England, and do- 


adelphia, of all places, seems the fittest for the as- 
sembling together of the friends of that Constitution 
and that Union, to pledge themselves to one another, 
and to the country, to the last extent. 

My public duties, gentlemen, require my immediate 
presence in Washington, and for that reason, and 
that alone, I must deny myself the pleasure of ac- 
cepting your invitation. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, with great 


regard, Your obliged fellow citizen and humble 
servant, DANIEL WEBSTER. 


To Messrs. Josinh Randall, Isaac Hazelehurst, 
Robert H. Lee, C. Ingersoll, John W. Forney, 
John S. Riddle, Philadelphia. 





The Liberator, 


MR. THOMPSON IN THE HEART OP 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Macniricent Garngrine! 
tron !! 
Three days after the disgraceful outrage in Faneuil 
Hall, Mr. Thompson was waited upon by a deputa- 
tion from Worcester—the heart of the Common- 
wealth—and presented with the following address :— 


Worcester, November 18, 1850. 
To Groras Tompson, Esq., M. P.: 

Dear Str,—The undersigned, citizens of Worces- 
ter, desire to take this method of expressing their 
gratitude for your eminent services in the cause of 
human freedom and of popular rights. 

You have been long known to us as the able and 
zealous advocate of the principles which guided the 
founders of our Republic. 

The history of your life, for the past twenty years, 
has been so identified with the progress of American 
principles in the old world, that you have a peculiar 
claim to the respect and arrecrion of Americans. 

Your labors to establish in England a just system 
of Popular Representation; to abolish the odious 
and oppressive Corn Laws; to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the oppressed natives of India; and to abolish 
Slavery in the British West Indies, have met with a 
wide and deep sympathy among our people; and to 
our mind, the esteem in which all good men should 
hold you is not lessened by the fact, that your love of 
humanity has known No DISTINCTION OF COLOR OR OF 
NATION. 

We hereby extend to you a cordial invitation to 
visit us, at such time as shall be most agreeable to 





Entavusiastic Recer- 


cester A RESPECTFUL AXD WELCOME RECEPTION. 


At the head of the signatures to this truly noble 
address, stood that of the respected Maror of Wor- 
cester, Henry Caarty, Esq., and those of six of the 
eight aldermen of the city, together with many oth- 


habitants of the place. 


invitation, and a meeting for his reception was fixed 
fo: Saturdaysevening, Nev. 30th. We copy from the 
Chronotype the Worcester Spy the following report 
of the meeting :-- ; 





| yourself; and assure you that you will meet in Wor- G 


ers, the names of the most respectable among the in- | the 


Mr. Thompson transmitted a suitable reply to the}! 


ing battle with the systein of West India slavery, 
until success has crowned the efforts of himself and 
his compeers, and 
* Every flap of England's flag 
Proclaims that all around are free ; 
From farthest Ind to each blue crag 
That beetles o’er the heaving sea.’ 

We have seen him exposing the odious monopolies 
and the infamous tyranny of the British East India 
Company, until ali England stood aghgst, and fixed 
her eye upon the operations of that Company with a 
keenness and scrutiny not to be disregarded. We 
have seen him hurling his anathemas against the 
Corn Laws of England until the breadstuffs in that 
country had been freed from their paralyzing influ- 
ences. We have seen him at all times and on all 
occasions true to the great purpose of his life, with 
all his interests identified with the living masses of 
the people, and we find himat this moment a member 
of the Parliament of England, elected by a larger 
popular majority than any other member of that body. 

Fase have passéd away, and he who was driven 
from our shores with contumely and reproach, has 
again crossed the deep blue sea, and is now in the 
midst of us. Thousands upon thousands have re- 
joiced at his coming, and have longed to bid him wel- 
come. And although his voice has been drowned in 
the old cradle of liberty by creatures who have in- 
flicted indelible disgrace upon the capitol of the old 
Bay State, yet thank God that at this hour the Heart 
of the Commonwealth, while it beats true to the 
Union, beats free; that although Faneuil Hall is for 
the present engaged,the halls in the country are con- 
secrated to free thought and free speech ; that al- 
though the selfishness of the seaboard may attempt 
tosmother the spirit of progress and philanthropy, 
the free heart of the country throbs its warmest hom- 
age for the advocates of freedom and humanity. 

I stand here to-night to represent the feelings of 
our people ; and J know that I represent them tru- 
ly, when I offer an earnest and a heartfelt welcome 
to the man, who has not only won the reputation of 
being one of the greatest living orators of England, 
but a nobler and more glorious reputation of being 
a chompion of the rights of man. ; 

With mingled emotions of pride and pleasure, I avail 
myself of the opportunity to introduce to this vast as- 
sembly, the Honorable George Thompson, of Eng- 
land. 


As Mr. Thompson took the stand, he was greeted 
with the most enthusiastic applause, prolon for 
some time, and closing with three cheers. He then 
addressed the audience in a speech of two hours’ 
length, during which the applause was so frequent, 
spontaneous and hearty, as to evince the warm sym- 
pathy of the audience in the sentiments of the speak- 
er. ° * 

When he concluded, the applause was rupturons 
in the extreme, and three times three cheers for 


given for the Mayor. This would [gore have 
closed the exercises of the evening had not some one, 
in the jon of hunkerism, called for three 





The impressions of that day have not been lost,and | 


freedom of speech and of impartial liberty to the 
whole world. As such, it possesses an invincible 
moral power and must have, an influence for’good. It 
shows that, however it may be in Boston, the people 
of the country are sound to the core—tbat they will 
nather submit to wear chains themselves, nor aid to 
fixthem upon others—that, though the slave power 
ma call upon them to cease discussion, it might as 
wel call for spirits from the vasty deep, that will not 
cone for calling. The day is gone by to think of 
stoping free speech either by wheedling or intimi- 
datyn. The people have taken their stand on the 
sidcof everlasting Truth and Justice, and they wit 
MARTAIN IT. 

{Jor the following sketch of Mr. Thompson's 
speech, we are indebted to another source.] 

M. Thompson, after an appropriate reference to 
the nvitation which had brought him to Worcester, 
said —Before I proceed to deliver an address in this 
Hall to this immense audience, I have a few plain 
quesions to ask, to which I desire plain and unequiv- 
ocal nswers. Am I to-nighta free man in the city 
of Worcester? [Shouts of ‘ You are.’]} Am I free to 
speakin Worcester? [* You are.’] May I speak, free 
from ul condition as to subject of style and utterance ? 
{* You may.’]_ What if I should speak of Americans, 
and » Americans, and in terms of censure and con- 
demiation of persons and things in this country, may 
I stili speak, and speak freely? [* Yes.’] Then lam 
indeedfree, and my soul may walk abroad. I will 
use ny freedom as not abusing it; and I think I 
shall jyrove to this audience, before I sit down, that 
it is pssible for a man to come to America to find 
fault, vithout being the enemy of America. ‘Any 
man may perform an agreeable duty’; mine is the 
disagreable duty of telling the truth, and that daty 
I shall perform in Worcester, under the guarantee 
you hive so nobly given me, that I shall enjoy the 
freedon of a man. [Cheers.] 

Mr. Thompson then proceeded, in a strain similar 
to tha) employed at Lynn, to rebut, indignantly, the 
false aad slanderous accusations preferred against him 
in che newspapers, including one in the Worcester 
gis, © the effect that on his passage to this country, 
he hadnot concealed the fact, that one object of his 
visit wis to aid in promoting the dissolution of the 
Union. Mr, Thompson next denied that he was the 
agent of any government, corporation, association or 
individual. Those who oppose me, said he, oppose 
me as an individual, for I am alone. For what I 
say and do, I am alone responsible. ‘The hospitality 
extended to me is spontaneous. The co-operation 
given me is unconditional. I have no friends, I seck 
none, I will acknowledge none, but such as are also 
the friends of universal justice, of outraged human- 
ity of every color, and of tree speech, without respect 





| of national distinctions. 
But some may ask, what brought you to this coun- 


try? Well, that would be a very natural question 
any where, and cannot surprise me when put by a 
Yankee. Iam willing to make a clean breast to- 
|night, and tell you. I have visited America, because 
lthere are friends of mine here, whom I revere and 
love. I desired to see them., I desired, as a reform- 
er, to refresh my spirit by communion with them. 
| I desired to tell them with what interest I had watch- 
ed their proceedings through fifteen years of labor, 
amidst peril and persecution. I have, to some extent, 
had my desire fulfilled. I thank God,I find them 
where I left them—gathered around the standard of 
universal emancipation, true to the cause of thefet- 
tered millions of America’s injured and enslaved chil- 
dren, true to their God, and to those eternal princi- 
ples of right which shall yet purify and exalt this 
great country. These noble-minded friends had it in 
their hearts to give me & welcome to Boston,.in the 
‘Old Cradle of Liberty.’ They believed, and they 
did not miscalculate, that thousands of their fellow- 
citizens would join them in that welcome. When 
such a meeting was proposed to me, I did not decline 
it. When the place was named, I did not object to 
it. I felt, and still feel, that old Faneuil Hall would 
not have been desecrated by my presence or by my 
speech, or by the object of the meeting. Let those 
who prevented me from speaking in that Hall quote, 
if they can, an expression I ever uttered, which a 
man might be ashamed to proclaim beneath the pic- 
ture of Washington. I challenge and defy them. 
(Great applause.) The meeting of welcome was 
called ; the meeting of welcome was held; the wel- 
come itself was given, and I shall never forget it, 
nor cease to be grateful for it. For more than an 
hour, I turned from the hundreds who came to pro- 
fane the temple of freedom, to the thousands who di- 
rected their gaze alternately with encouragement and 
sympathy upon me, and with pity and disgust upon 
the assailants of a stranger, who had fallen into the 
error of believing that there could not be found, in 
1840, a mob in Boston capable of refusing to a man 
(even though an Englishman) the opportunity of 
thanking his friends for the welcome extended to 
him on these shores. (Immense cheering.) 

I will not deny the fact: I was prevented from 
speaking. By the strenuous efforts of a small mi- 
nority, the object of the meeting was utterly frustra- 
ted. Happily for the cause of truth, the Boston pa- 
pers, who approved and applauded the disturbance, 
have ‘themselves informed the world of the manner 
in which it was produced. Those papers have de- 
scribed the disturbers as ‘Boston Boys,’ —‘ the funni- 
est, noisiest, leather-lunged, kick-up-a-dust spirits’ 
to be found. The same papers have described what 
these spirits did. They ‘screeched,’ ‘ howled,’ ‘ yel- 
led,’ ‘ crowed,’ ‘ brayed,'+* hissed,’ ‘cheered,’ ‘ groan- 
ed,’ ‘ roared,’ ‘ screamed,’ ‘ imitated cat-calls,’ ‘ whis- 
tles,’ ‘the barking of dogs,’ the ‘ crowing of cocks '"— 
and the ‘ quacking of ducks.’ [Immense laughter.] It 
was like ‘ten bedlams,’ says one Boston paper ; it was 
‘as if the people had let loose the pent-up rage of 
centuries,’ says another; it was ‘hell let loose, and 
no mistake,” says a third; a fourth paper says, ‘Such 
a reception very few men ever had, either over, upon 


never heard such unearthly, inhuman, strange, U0- 
couth, hideous noises, in all our born days. One 
would have thought Babel was let loose, and all the 
black fiends of the lower region out upon a frolic.’ 
I may safely leave it to the calm judgments of the 





|to blush at such transactions. [Loud cheers, which 
(asted some time,] 


or under the earth.’ Another paper paper says—‘ We | 'Y 


sober pepole of New England to say who has cause | 


But if I had been suffered to be heard, I might have 
asserted the right of uttering plain truths in plain lan- 
guage. I might even have called America to account 
for her slavery, and have dared to say, that making” 
merchandize of man is not the most consistent mode 
of displaying a love of republican liberty. And what 
if I had dong so? Is the liberty granted to a foreign- 
er in Boston the liberty only to fawn and flatter, the 
liberty to call good evil and evil good? Have I liber- 
ty to spit at kings, and call this the freest country 
in the world; but not the liberty to say, that Amer- 
ica, who would not be governed by a king, cherishes 
a system which aking abolished? If this be liber- 
ty, I will seek it in Petersburgh or Constantinople, 
not in the renowned hall of Boston. [Prolonged 
cheers. ] 

Men of Boston! who drowned my humble voice in 
Faneuil Hall, verily, you have your reward! The 
Union is preserved ; slavery is triumphant; and the old 
cradle of liberty, which was a place far too holy to be 
permitted to be profaned by the speech of one who 
* might have said’ a word for the fettered and speech- 
less bondman of the South, has resounded with ac- 
clamations in favor of a law for sending back the 
fugitive to his master. From the spot on which I 
stood, when the air was rent with imprecations on 
the head of ‘ the foreigner,’ a distinguished citizen of 
Boston has pronounced the anti-slavery agitation 
* ACCURSED.’ 

Citizens of Worcester, these are strange times! If 
these things are done in the ‘ green tree,’ what will 
be done in ‘the dry’? If things like these can be 
said at the Norrh, can you wonder at any thing which 
is done at the South? But I am not without hope. 
Lhe citizens of Boston will yet redeem old Faneuil 
Hall from its disgrace. 

Mobs, Mayors and Marshals are not immortal; but 
liberty is, and so is truth. I remember, though some 
in Boston may have forgotten, the words of John 
Adams—Great is Truth—great is Liberty—great is 
Humanity ; and they must and will prevail.’ [Great 
applause.] Yes! that ‘votive canvas’ shall yet be- 
hold another scene. The serene countenance of 
Washington shall yet look down upon the men of 
Boston, assembled in the Cradle of Liberty, to hail 
even a foreigner, when he comes to hold high com- 
munion with the shades of the departed great—when 
| he comes, in the spirit of universal brotherhood, to 
| breathe and to teach the ‘ love of liberty protected by 
llaw.’ At present, 
| *O, where is the spirit of yore, 

The spirit that breathed in thy dead, 
When Liberty’s star was the beacon before, 
Religion the spirit that led ? 
O, where is the glory they left thee in trust ? 
"Tis scattered in darkness—’tis trampled in dust.’ 








Mr. Thompson continued to speak until half past 
nine o’clock, interrupted only by the applauding ac- 
|clamations of the vast assembly around him. He 
| dwelt largely upon the importance of the people of 
|New England asserting and defending the right of 
| free speech, and upon the danger to which the coun- 
try was exposed from the promulgation of the de- 
cree thet the anti-slavery agitation must be put 
|down. He compared the opinions of the eminent pa- 
| triots of former days with the opinions recently put 
forth by modern politicians and professed friends of 
the Union, and called upon the people to resort to 
the counsels of their fathers for guidance and support 
amidst the imminent dangers to which the cause of 
liberty was exposed, in consequence of the manifest 
determination of many persons at the North to sell 
the liberties of New England to the South. He be- 
lieved the free States would do right, and save the 
ark of human freedom from desecration. He then 
said :— 

Let it not be supposed that I mistake the uproar 
in Faneuil Hall for the voice of the people of Massa- 
chusetts. This would indeed be a grievous error. 
It would be unjust to take the ‘ three groans for John 
Bull,’ sent up by the two hundred mobocrats of the 
15th, for the voice of Boston. I had been somewhat 
too long in the habit of taking the guage of public 
opinion, to fall into such a blunder! Even Boston is 
sound at heart, much more so the State at large. If, 
in Faneuil Hall, the voice of the foreigner is silenced, 
in the city of Worcester the voice of the foreigner is 
cheered. If Boston says, through its ‘ leather-lung- 
ed’ disturbers, ‘He shall not be heard,’ Worcester, 
and Lynn, and Salem, and Plymouth, and Concord, 
and Abington, say, ‘ He shacl be heard.’ 


There is nothing to surprise the man, who under- 
stands the state of affairs, in the aspect of the cities on 
the question of slavery. Slavery, besides being a po- 
litical question, and the shuttlecock with which poli- 
ticians are playing their game of conciliation, to win 
power and place, is a commercial and trading ques- 
tion also. ‘The chain that commences in New Orleans 
or Texas, extends itself in unbroken continuity along 
the seaboard, to Portland. The interests of the 
slaveholder, and the interests of the merchant, the 
agent, and the manufacturer, are intimately blended. 
These classes sympathize with each other, The chord 
that is struck at Galveston vibrates to Boston. The 
classes at the North, thus identified with the system, 
are the wealthy, the active, the influential, and the 
powerful, in their own several localities. They are 
the leading politicians—they patronize and support 
the press—they can command the co-operation of 
those who are dependent upon them—and they have 
the means, by public meetings, resolutions, and the 
control of the daily journals, of making loud and 
imposing demonstrations. They have done this, 
often, before, when they thought their interests were 
in danger. They did so in the days of John Randolph, 
who, upon the floor of Congress, once said :— 

‘If this great agricultural nation is to be ge 
by Boston, and New York, and Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, and Norfolk, and Charleston, let gentle-" 
men come out and say so, and let a committee of 
public safety be appointed from these towns, to car- 
onthe government. I am forcibly struck, he 
continued, ‘ Lf the recollection of a remark made 

ish House of Commons) by Sir Robert 
Walpole, who said that “the English country gen- 
up every year to be 





It is no this commercial interest that your leading 
Statesmen are now appealing, to support the demands 
of the South, and to put down anti-slavery agitation. 
Your late Senator to Congress from this State has 
recently told the merchant interest at New York, that 
the government of this country exists for two pur- 
poses—the protection of property,—including slaves,-- 
and the return of them, as pro,erty, to their mas- 
ters,—and, tne support of the nation’s renown in for- 
eign countries. 

We have had to contend with this interest in Eng- 
land on many occasions. It was this interest that 
frustrated for so many years the efforts of Clarkson 
and Wilberforce. It was this interest that in Liver- 
pool fought its electioneering battles under the banner 
inscribed with ‘The slave trade forever.’ It was this 
interest that we had to contend with when prosecuting 
the work of the abolition of slavery. It is an inter- 
est strong, either for evil or for good. It may not be 
despised, but it may be conquered. It is this inter- 
est, that in the Northern States is now seeking to up- 
hold slavery, and all its adjuncts and auxiliaries. It is 
this interest that is seeking to annihilate the right of 
free speech—that is invoking the horrible spirit of 
mob-rule—that says this agitation must and shall be 
suppressed. It is this spirit that is leading the hith- 
erto separate, and distinct, and contending parties in 
the State, to bury for a while their ancient animosi- 
ties, and to unite against the common foe—the party 
in the State that is for free speech, for conscience, 
for humanity, and the law of the living God. 
{Cheers.] It is this interest that is arraying its forces 
in opposition to whatever has been aforetime regarded 
as sacred, humane, and obligatory. Itis this inter- 
est, which, by its undisguised repudiation of the 
highest sanctions, its open demand upon the public to 
stifle the unerring instincts of nature—its bold pro- 
clamation of the paramount claims of a human law to 
implicit obedience, in defiance of the universal law of 
humanity, and the eternal law of God, that is causing 
the alarm bell to be rung throughout the moral and 
religious world, which is summoning all who vene- 
rate truth, love, and justice, and profess to follow 
Christ, to the rescue of whatever is pure and heaven- 
ly from the grasp of the demon of avarice and oppres- 
sion. 

It is the demand of this interest upon the people 
of New England, that is bringing out the prophets 
from their hiding places, to cry amongst the people, 
‘Choose ye this day whom ye will serve. If the 
Lord be God, follow Him’; but if Daniel Webster, 
then follow him. [Tremendous applause.} 

Not with the authority of a minister of Christ, but 
wit the voice of a man who claims the right of plead- 
ing for the outcast and oppressed of every land, I 
call upon you to-night to answer this momentous 
question. 

Do not think I have exaggerated the demands 
made upon you. If any imagine that I have, let 
them read the speeches lately made in Faneuil Hall. 
They will there see that this discussion of the ques- 
tion of the rights of three millions of America’s chil- 
dren is called ‘an accursed agitation.’ They will 
there read that this agitation is to be suppressed. 
They will there see that, at one full swoop, the law 
and the gospel, the rights of the slave, and the rights 
of the people of New England, the plainest duties of 
morality, the plainest teachings of religion, and the 
highest promptings of human sympathy, are swept 
overboard, and nothing left to the millions of New 
England, but the liberty of bending the knee to the 
great image which Nebuchadnezzar had set up. [En- 
thusiastic applause. | 

Have I read your history, and can I doubt the 
choice that you will make? Have I been welcomed 
here, after the scenes of Faneuil Hall, and can I doubt 
the choice which you will make? Have I se2n your 
late election returns, and can I doubt the choice that 
you will make? Havel heard and read the speeches 
and sermons that have been delivered on this subject, 
and can I doubt the choice which you will make? 
Have I seen Boston itself rise to a stature worthy of 
the days of old, and say to the men who would have 
deported Ellen and William Crafts, ‘ Slave-eatchers, 
begone! you take not from beneath the shadow of 
Bunker Hill the fugitive that hath escaped from his 
master unto us’—and can I doubt the choice which 
you will make? (Cheers for some time.) 

Citizens of Worcester! I am warned by my fail- 
ing strength, as well as by the monitor before me, 
that the time is come for me to lude this add 
You have nobly redeemed the assurance which you 
gave me at the outset, that in this hall I was a free 
man, and might speak freely. I have felt as a freeman 
should feel, and I have spoken as a freeman should 
speak. Asa freeman, I offer you my warmest thanks 
for a reception of which there is not a man breath- 
ing who might not be justly proud. In receiving 
me amongst you this evening, and in listening to me 
with an attention that would have rewarded the great- 
est orator that ever entranced the world with his el- 
oquence, you have not only shown your sympathy 
with the oppressed of this your native land, but you 
acted up to the necessity of the occasion, and vindi- 
cated, in my person, the sacred right of freedom of 
speech, which some elsewhere have dared to assail. 
In doing this, you have set an example worthy of the 
fathers you represent ; worthy of the Constitution of 
your Commonwealth ; and worthy of the imitation 
of every community throughout this country. You 
knew I was a foreigner. You knew I had been the 
victim of an unmanly and cowardly outrage in the 
capital city ot your State. You knew that, by a por- 
tion of the public press, I had been misrepresented, 
calumniated, and reviled. You knew me to be 
abhorred by the slaveholders of your country, and 
to be held in contempt and detestation by their 
apologists, defenders and confederates. With all this 
knowledge, you invited me amongst you. You in- 
yited me in terms that proved you did not believe 
the reports concerning me, and that you understood 
the motives in which they In obedience 
to your invitation, I am here—here in the midst of 
this magnificent should 











be less than a man if I were not dee by 
[rush kindness; but more than a man, if I could find 
words with which to express my I came 
you with no credentials of American citi- — 
zenship in my pocket; with no letter of introdues 
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